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MILLIONS OF POUNDS A run 
FROM THE AIR 

Amateur flyers drop wages into 
the jungles of Malaya 

Jn the recent turbulent history of Malaya one of the most 
remarkable stories has been that of Miss Marjorie Stapleton 
and other amateur flyers of Malaya who have ensured the pay¬ 
ment of wages to workers qf the vast rubber estates and tin 
mines by dropping the bags of money from aeroplanes. 

As secretary of the Kuala 
Lumpur Flying Club, Miss Staple- 
ton helped to organise the “wages 
airlift.” It became necessary when 
cars were ambushed by terrorists 
on the jungle roads and many 
thousands of pounds were lost. 

But the workers had to be paid 
weekly if the production of tin and 
rubber was to be kept up. 

The amateur flyers of Malaya 
volunteered to deliver the cash, 
and Miss Stapleton herself has 
dropped more than £7,000,000 
from the air. 

Tied in strong leather bags with 
D-rings, the money is chiefly in 
silver coins, and too heavy for the 
floor of a light plane, so the bags 
are slung on a strut in the 
passenger cockpit. 

LOW FLYING 

The little planes fly just above 
the tops of the trees in the dense 
Malayan jungle where a forced 
landing might mean at least cap¬ 
ture by the terrorists. But so far 
not a plane or a coin has been lost. 

The bags containing thousands 
of coins are loaded into the 
plane. When approaching the 
target a “ wages dropper ” has to 
hold the bags over the side of the 
plane and let go at the pilot’s 
signal. 
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The dropping-area is usually a 
green patch ringed with white 
saucers in a clearing surrounded 
by scores of upturned faces. 

All the pilots are amateurs and 
can only carry out these missions 
in their spare time. They have 
become expert at dodging through 
banks of trees to small clearings 
and depositing their valuable loads 
right on the target. One plane 
almost killed a sleeping goat in 
coming down very low, another 
crashed in a jungle but managed to 
heave itself out again. In the 
four years of the “wages air lift” 
no worker has missed his wages 
and no money bag has split open. 


Three years ago a nine-year-old 
Belfast boy named Vivian Scott 
was singing at concerts and variety 
performances in his native city. 

Relatives in Chicago heard 
about him, asked for a record of 
his voice to be sent out to them, 
and were so pleased that they 
cabled to his mother to bring him 
out at once. 

The boy and his mother sailed 


RY ATOMIC-ELECTRIC 

A competition for an essay on 
transport 100 years hence has been 
run by the Dock and Inland 
Waterways Executive for their 
staffs, and the efforts of some of 
their budding H. G. Wellses have 
been published in the Executive’s 
magazine. Lock and Quay. 

The first prizewinner envisages 
a vast airport on Salisbury Plain, 
reached in five minutes from 
London by a “Metropolitan heli¬ 
copter service.” 

Giant airliners, carrying 200 
passengers and taking three hours 


across the Atlantic, and now he is 
giving regular radio and television 
performances, having earned the 
name of The Dacent Irish Boy be¬ 
cause of his spirited rendering of 
this popular song. 

The future looks rosy indeed for 
this talented lad, and he has just 
won a scholarship which will 
allow him to study music for the 
next five years. 


IN 100 YEARS’ TIME 

for the trip to New York, will be 
equipped with teleprinters and 
visual telephones enabling busi¬ 
nessmen to maintain constant com¬ 
munication with offices in almost 
any part of the world. Huge 
freighter aircraft will carry mails 
and urgent packages in loads up to 
50 tons. 

On the ground, writes this 
prophet, a new main railway line 
will run straight from the north to 
the south of our country, and 
atomic-electric trains hauling heavy 
loads, will reach it from different 
assembly points. Small towns will 
be served by trucks usable on road 
or railway. For this purpose many 
old canals will be drained off, 
straightened, and converted into 
high-speed roads. 

All main roads, he thinks, will 
have fast traffic lanes for local 
atomic-electric buses, but for dis¬ 
tances of over 30 miles everyone 
will travel by helicopter. 

Let us hope that accidents, too, 
will have become a relic of the 
bad old 20th-century days. 


THE WORTHY HAGGIS 

The citizens of Dunedin, who 
never forget that this New Zealand 
seaport was founded by Scottish 
Presbyterians in 1848, have been 
upset by reports in this country 
that no one in their province of 
Otago can make haggis fit to serve 
to the Duke of Edinburgh when he 
and the Queen pay a visit there 
early next year. 

The Scots of Dunedin claim that 
the mysterious art of haggis 
making has not been lost at the 
Antipodes, and the Dunedin Burns 
Club is holding a haggis-making 
contest in which the entries will be 
judged by a panel of experienced 
haggis-eaters. 


NUMBER-PLATE COLLECTOR 

A novel request reached the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce re¬ 
cently from a man living in South 
Carolina. It was for a sample of 
a used car registration plate from 
Northern Ireland. 

Perhaps the only collector of 
this kind in the world, he signed 
his letter, “Automobile License 
Plate Collector.” 


MONKEY TRICKS 

Whistle means a free 
meal in the hush 

Wild monkeys in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Durban, South Africa, 
were making a great nuisance of 
themselves not long ago. De¬ 
prived of their natural feeding 
grounds by the spread of housing 
estates, they took to raiding vege¬ 
table gardens, and to popping in 
through open kitchen windows to 
help themselves to biscuits and 
cakes. 

But when it was proposed to 
exterminate the raiders, Durban 
animal-lovers were indignant. 
Then the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals sug¬ 
gested that if the monkeys were 
regularly fed, they would give up 
their thieving habits. So every 
morning an S.P.C.A. van has been 
collecting bread, buns, bananas, 
nuts, and paw-paws from interested 
persons and driving out into the 
bush. 

DOWN FROM T1IE TREES 

The Jacko tribe have responded 
intelligently. They have taken to 
waiting at special points for the 
arrival of the van, and the driver 
has only to whistle for a swarm of 
grey bodies to come darting and 
swinging out of the trees. 

The feast is then spread, and the 
monkeys get busy while the van 
drives on to the next feeding 
centre. 

Kindness has brought its own 
reward, for the monkeys now leave 
the gardens and kitchens alone. 


YOUNG LINDBERGH 
IN THE CAVE 

Jon Lindbergh, 28-year-old son 
of the famous American airman, 
has explored and photographed a 
big underwater cavern in a remote 
mountain area near Yosemite 
National Park. 

Wearing navy frogman’s gear, 
he swam 150 feet under the' waters 
of a small lake to reach Bower 
Cave, which had never before been 
explored. 

He made two dives into the 
cavern, and the second time carried 
photographic gear in a waterproof 
bag. He spent more than an hour 
inside the cavern, his only link 
with safety being a thin nylon line 
attached to his swimming trunks 
and held by another member of 
the family. 

As a baby, Jon Lindbergh lived 
for a time with his parents in a 
house near Sevenoaks, Kent. 



‘THE DACENT IRISH BOY’ 
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SCHOOLGIRL WHO WILL ONE DAY 
BE DENMARK’S QUEEN 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 


'T'he career—indeed, the whole life—of “our schoolgirl 
Princess,” as the Danish people affectionately call the 13- 
year-old Princess Margrethe, has been changed dramatically in 
the past few days. It changed from the moment her father. 
King Frederik, signed a new constitution for his country. 


Princess Margrethe, tall, fair¬ 
haired, and blue-eyed, known for 
her gaiety and happy nature, could 
be excused for looking more than 
a little thoughtful just now. 

Her father had told her all about 
the momentous events in Denmark 
—how the people had voted for a 
different constitution with new 
rules of succession which meant 
that one day she would be Queen 
of Denmark. Before the referen¬ 
dum was held to decide the matter, 
it was impossible for a woman to 
succeed to the throne. 

No girl could help feeling rather 
solemn on hearing such news, and 
it is certain that Princess Mar¬ 
grethe, now a Crown Princess, was 
no exception. 

SHORT HOLIDAY 

King Frederik said she could 
stay away from school for three 
days when the result of the voting 
was announced. He wanted 
Princess Margrethe to get used to 
the idea of all that this meant to 
her, and her friends to become 
accustomed to the novelty of it. 

Both her father and her mother, 
Queen Ingrid, have tried to ensure 
that her life as a Princess in the 
Amalienborg Royal Palace should 
be as little burdened as possible 
by State functions and public 
appearances. 

It is rare for Princess Margrethe 
to miss her lessons. A daily event 
in Copenhagen is her setting-off to 
school in the morning, just as the 
daughter of any ordinary parents 
would do; and with her goes her 
sister. Princess Benedikte, a fair- 
haired nine-year-old. 

The Mathalie Zhale is the day 
school they attend, and the King 
has made it clear he wants his 
daughters to be treated like the 


other children, not favoured over 
their lessons. 

Crown Princess Margrethe is 
particularly good at drawing and 
music. 

Nature study and open-air life 
also greatly attract her, and she 
hopes soon she will be able to 
become a Girl Guide. Already 
she is a good swimmer, and gym¬ 
nastics are one of her especial 
delights. 

Her mother, who knows Britain 
well, has helped her daughters with 
their English lessons. One of 
Princess Margrethe's happiest 
recollections is a visit to England 
with her mother two years ago 
during the Festival of Britain. 

NORMAL LIFE 

The King and Queen of Den¬ 
mark have always wanted their life 
to be as much as possible,that of 
any normal Danish household; 
and, without sacrificing any of the 
duties of Royalty, they have 
succeeded so well that they have a 
firm place in the affections of their 
people. 

On one occasion, soon after the 
war ended, King Frederik was 
making a broadcast to the nation 
from the Amalienborg Palace, and 
suddenly he interrupted his talk to 
tell Princess Margrethe that she 
must not put her feet on the table; 
then, turning back to the micro¬ 
phone, the King pointed out that 
all children had their mischievous 
moments and his little daughter 
was no exception. 

From that moment the people 
really took Princess Margrethe to 
their hearts. The story of that 
broadcast with its homely inter¬ 
ruption is still told with great 
delight in Denmark. 


OPENING UP THE IRON GATE 


Yugoslavia and Rumania have 
signed an agreement regarding 
contrql of the Iron Gate, on the 
Danube. 

This is the name given to a short 
stretch of the river between these 
two countries which is so danger¬ 
ous that it can be as effective a 
barrier to traffic as if it really were 
a gate of iron. 

Imagine a wide river bed of 
hard, jagged rock, with pointed 
outcrops here and there jutting 
out of the shallow but swiftly- 
flowing water—just like vicious, 
irregular teeth. 

Imagine, too, a very narrow and 
deep gorge (the Kazan) through 
which this mighty river forces its 
way, sometimes bringing down 
tons of earth and sand which con¬ 
stantly move the river bed. 

Until 1898 few big boats passed 
over this treacherous part safely, 
and wrecks can still be seen. In 
that year, however, a canal was 
finished by Hungary on what is 
now Yugoslav territory, side¬ 


tracking the shallowest sections. 

This is called the Sip Canal, and 
through it go all the Danube river 
craft—except small local fishing 
boats which “shoot the rapids” in 
the Spring, when the river is 
swollen. 

But the strength of the swiftly- 
surging water in the canal is so 
great that a powerful locomotive 
on rails is needed to help to pull 
vessels against it upstream. Thus 
aided, a boat can pass through the 
canal in 20 minutes; without it, 
more than four hours is often 
needed. 

Normally, both Yugoslavia and 
Rumania provide the necessary 
service to international shipping, 
but during a recent disagreement 
Yugoslavia withdrew her loco¬ 
motive, and much loss of time and 
fuel was wasted by boats having 
to make their way upstream un¬ 
aided. 

Now all is well again, and once 
more the familiar chuf-chuf-chuf 
is heard in the Sip Canal. 





By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


another six weeks to go 
before the long recess, Par¬ 
liament is entering a period of 
intense activity. To the slowly- 
passing Finance Bill will be added 
a series of important debates on 
many subjects. 

A glance through the records 
shows that Central African Federa¬ 
tion has been debated more often 
than any other topic this session. 
Up to lune 9 it had come before 
the Commons six times. 

At least one more big debate on 
the machinery for setting up this 
vast mixed black and white 
“partnership” State in the heart 
of Africa may be expected in the 
next few weeks. 


J\dreign affairs will become more 
and more important. The 
background will be a Three-Power 
conference in Bermuda between 
President Eisenhower, Sir Winston 
Churchill, and the French Premier. 

Sir Winston received the full 
support of the Commonwealth 
Premiers who met in London after 
the Coronation for his proposal 
that the Western Powers should 
meet Russia in a high-level bid to 
stabilise world peace. 

There will certainly be requests 
for a debate to discuss the results 
of the Bermuda conference. 
Mighty decisions are taken when 
great statesmen meet. Parliament 
will want to analyse them closely, 
for free criticism is the very life¬ 
blood of democracy. 

the forefront of public dis¬ 
cussion this month is a docu¬ 
ment of great significance for the 
political future of this country— 
the 18,000-word programme of the 
Labour Party, now her Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

When a party which has pro¬ 
vided the government of this 
country is defeated at the polls it 
is customary for them to recast 
and reshape their policies. The 
Conservative Party, now the 
Government, did so after their 
defeat in 1945. 

For eight months the controlling 
body of the Labour Party—the 
national executive, which consists 
of representatives of the party 
and the Trade Union and Co¬ 
operative movements—has been 
examining the social and industrial 
structure of the country in the 
light of changes which have taken 
place since Let Us Face the Future, 
the Labour Party policy document 
of 1945. 

The next general election will be 
fought very largely on this new 
programme, as well as on the 
record and programme of the Con¬ 
servative Party. 


TEATLME TOPIC 

Tea is still the favourite bever¬ 
age in Britain; eight teapots are 
sold here for every coffee-pot. 

But there has been a change of 
taste in teapot design. The most 
popular pattern five or six years 
ago was globe-shaped; now a squat 
design is more in demand. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 20, I9S3 


News from Everywhere 


THREE-DAY GOOD DEED 

Shirley Smith and Elaine’ Smith, 
Girl Guides of Kingsclere, Hamp¬ 
shire, spent three days spring- 
cleaning the home of an elderly 
lady for a good deed. They also 
bought her new mats with their 
pocket money. 

In spite of the flooding of their 
nesting grounds earlier this year, 
the avocets at Havergate, Suffolk, 
appear to be rearing a record 
number of young. 

The Holborn road-safety scheme 
committee has adopted as their 
motto “Dumbo the elephant never 
forgets.” Emblems and pennants 
presented as prizes will bear a 
picture of an elephant. 

DEEP DIVE 

Professor Piccard plans to-dive 
10,000 feet in his new bathysphere 
•—some 7000 feet deeper than any 
dive ever made. 

The Eastern Region housing 
medal for 1953 has been awarded 
to East Ham Council for its plans 
of a traditional English village at 
Ingrave, near Brentwood, Essex. 

ROMAN'ROUNDABOUT 

One-way traffic has been intro¬ 
duced round the ancient Colos¬ 
seum in Rome, and the Rome 
police claim that it is the oldest 
and biggest roundabout in the 
world. 

An albino jackdaw has been 
seen nesting at Thurleigh, Bedford¬ 
shire. 


ONLY! 

Mr. Hugh Cullen of Houston, 
Texas, contradicted reports that he 
had given between 100 and 200 
million dollars to Houston Univer¬ 
sity. He said it was only 25 
million dollars! 

A bronze tablet to Edgar, first 
King of all England, has been un¬ 
veiled at Bath. 

Freak conditions allowed 'a tele¬ 
vision programme from Texas to 
be seen in Guatemala City, more 
than 1000 miles away. 

Australia has just produced its 
100,000th motor car. 

STILL FASTER 

Fourteen European countries, 
including Britain, intend to speed 
up air traffic by simplifying em¬ 
barkation rules. 

Boy Scouts of Torwood, Stir¬ 
lingshire, have presented a tele¬ 
vision set to Sir Ian Bolton for his 
40 years’ work for the movement. 

A species of smelt which tastes 
and smells like cucumber has 
appeared in the River Stour—a 
sign of hot weather to come, say 
experts. 

A shark weighing two-tons was 
caught by a German fisherman in 
the North Sea. A whale rammed 
and sank a Norwegian fishing 
vessel off Vestfjord, but all the 
crew were saved. 

Toscanini flew 4000 miles from 
New York to vote at the Italian 
General Election. 




Tlie Aniberuievc 
Treasure 

MALCOLM SAVILLE 

Mystery and suspense, a curious riddle, hidden 
treasure and the famous “ JILLIES ”; these 
are ingredients for the most exciting story 
Malcolm Saville has yet written. Meet this 
harum-scarum family in their latest adventure. 

See your bookseller today. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

LISTEN TO B.B.C. CHILDREN'S HOUR 
JUNE 26 * 

A Funny Tiling: 
Happened 

ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 

Anthony Buckeridge has a huge following on 
the Children’s Hour, where A Funny Thing 
Happened is now being serialised. This hilarious 
comedy tells what happens when Tim and Sally 
Bligh meet the crazy folk of Little Moulting, , 
great uncle Theodore the absent-minded beetle 
•expert, SirTchabod Moulting the squire, Hengist 
and Horsa two great danes, and all the rest— 
it’s the funniest story of the year ! 

6s. net. 

LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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A COPPER M INE at T-orquepala, Peru, which has i 
estimated deposits of 400 million tons of ore and j 
could yield 100,000 tons of copper annually, is to ; 
be worked by a United States concern. 


A LIMESTONE AREA found at 
? Silverstreams, 100 miles west of 
Kimberley, will satisfy South 
Africa's entire demand for lime 
for many generations. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 20, 1953 


MERIDIAN O 

A line of white stones has been 
laid across the pathway outside the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
to indicate the meridian which is 
marked 0 on maps. 

Until recently there was only a 
faint scratch in the pavement show¬ 
ing this line where east and west 
meet, and a plaque which records 
it is too high on the wall to be 
easily noticed. In the stonework 
just laid a brass strip has been 
set so that there can be no doubt 
about the exact line. 

The selection of this prime 
meridian resulted from a world 
conference of 1884 called by the 
United States. Greenwich was 
unanimously chosen as being at a 
convenient point between the east 
and the west. 

Before this, navigation had been 
confused because each country 
worked with east and west longi¬ 
tudes measured from meridians 
running through their own terri¬ 
tory. That of Britain once .ran 
through St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


GREETING A QUEEN 

When the Queen of Tonga 
visited the King's School, Canter¬ 
bury, she was greeted by the 
National Anthem of her own 
countr/ played by the school 
band. 

The anthem, “Kau Fasi Tui Oe 
Otu Toga,” is based on a Wesleyan 
hymn tune. To get a copy a 
King’s School master rushed to 
London and returned with a 
photostat in time to give the band, 
half an hour in which to rehearse 
the anthem. 


BRIGHTEST OF ALL 
LIGHTSHIPS 

A new British-made light, the 
most powerful of its kind in the 
world, has been installed in the 
Ambrose Light-Vessel, a famous 
travellers’ mark 30 miles off New 
York. Made by Chance Brothers 
at Smethwick, Birmingham, it has 
an international candle-power of 
5,560,000. 

The new apparatus in the 
Ambrose works on a pendulum to 
keep the beam always parallel to 
the sea as the vessel pitches and 
rolls. It also has a system of 
voltage control to enable the light 
to shine more brightly in mist or 
fog. In clear weather the light 
could be seen for 64 miles—if the 
Earth were flat! . 

The Ambrose Light-Vessel is the 
western end of the Blue Riband 
Atlantic crossing run. 


BREAKING-UP DAY 
IN ICELAND 

School for the day ended in an 
unusual manner in Iceland not 
long ago. A sudden gale lifted a 
wooden school building bodily 
from its foundations, and sent it 
sailing over the boys’ and girls’ 
heads to make a crash landing over 
400 yards away. 

Save for minor scratches no one 
was hurt, but teachers and pupils 
soon found that sitting at their 
desks exposed to the wind was too 
chilly—not to say disturbing to 
papers and exercise books—so 
they spent the rest of the day at 
games. 


ANCIENT BOOK IN 
NEW DRESS 

Domesday Book, completely re¬ 
bound in covers of oak board 
with a white pigskin back, is one 
of 50 priceless documents on view 
in a special Coronation Exhibition 
at the Public Records Office in 
Chancery Lane, London. The oak 
in which the Conqueror’s Domes¬ 
day Book has been bound is from 
Westminster Hall. 

William Shakespeare’s name 
appears on a page from an account 
book giving details of an issue of 
scarlet-red cloth to the King’s 
Players. 

One of the other documents is 
an illuminated coronation roll of 
Edward II, with details of feudal 
services performed. Another is a 
roll showing the amount paid to 
two chaplains for singing at King 
John’s coronation in 1199. 


Hungry Tosh 



With as much patience as he can 
muster, Tosh, a common seal at 
the London Zoo, awaits the 
arrival of the keeper with his 
dinner of fish- • 


CAVE PAINTINGS 
DISCOVERED 

In the Aurangabad district of 
Hyderabad, India, nine ancient 
caves have been discovered, one 
with wall paintings believed to be 
more than 2100 years old. 

To reach the caves, archaeolo¬ 
gists had 'to hack their way 
through a mountainside. They 
found that one of the caves had 
wall paintings of the period of the 
Ajanta caves, which were in 
existence 600 to 200 years before 
the Christian era. 

The Ajanta caves, which are 
among the wonders of India, con¬ 
sist of five subterranean Buddhist 
temples and 24 monasteries. They 
arc noted for the rich, extensive 
frescoes and rock-hewn sculpture 
on their walls, pillars, and ceilings. 

See World Map 


HE CONQUERED SCURVY 

Doctors have been honouring 
the memory of James Lind, the 
Edinburgh physician who just 200 
years ago published his famous 
book, A Treatise on the Scurvy. 

In those days many sailors died 
of scurvy because they had to live 
for long periods on salt meat with¬ 
out vegetables, a diet deficient in 
the anti-scorbutic vitamin. Dr. 
Lind proved that lemon Or orange 
juice could be used to prevent or 
cure the disease, thus saving 
countless lives. 

Recently, the Nutrition Society 
and the University and the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edin¬ 
burgh organised a celebration in 
his honour. 


UP IN THE HILLS 
NEAR POONA 

India’s first tank to test models 
of ship designs has come into 
operation this month in the hills 
near Poona. It is 500 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 9 feet deep, and 
was built with the co-operation of 
Unesco. 

The resistance that a full-sized 
ship would meet at cruising speed, 
and the horse-power her engines 
would have to develop, can be de¬ 
termined by observing wooden or 
wax models placed in the tank. 

Photographs are also taken of 
the bow waves of the models as 
they are driven through the tank. 
In later tests a wave-generating 
machine may be used to learn how 
the ship’s hull design will with¬ 
stand heavy seas. 

Straddling the tank are rails on 
which runs a three-ton electrically- 
driven car capable of hauling 
models through the water at speeds 
up to 14 knots. The rails are one- 
and-a-half millimetres out of the 
true level to allow for the water in 
the 500-foot tank following the 
curvature of the Earth! 


RARE FISH 

A Banks’s Oar-fish, one of the 
most rare visitors to our shores, 
has been caught at Whitburn, near 
Sunderland, by Mr. Arthur Young. 

With the help of some friends, 
he took the fish, which was 11 feet 
long, to nearby South Shields, 
where it was exhibited in a shop 
window. 

Only 20 of these fish are known 
to have been caught in the world 
since the year 1800. 
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HE MADE THE WORLD 
HIS PARISH 


J ohn Wesley, inspirer and architect of Methodism, was born 
at Epworth Rectory in Lincolnshire on June 17; 1703. 
That was just 250 years ago, but the torch he lighted still burns 
brightly and he is honoured everywhere as a great man—great 
in spirit and in influence. 


From his great-grandfather 
downwards the Wesleys had been 
educated at Oxford, and there went 
John in the first stage of a distin¬ 
guished career. In his 23rd year 
he was a fellow of his college; the 
same year he became Greek 
lecturer; and in 1727 he was 
curate to his father at Epworth. 

As a young man he liked riding, 
swimming, and an occasional 
dance. He was fond of company 
and had a merry wit. 

Cheerfulness, indeed, was his 
natural disposition, and it came 
forth afresh in his old age when 
his life had become a serene 
conquest. 

But spirituality showed itself 
throughout his whole life. At 
Oxford he and 
his . brother 
Charles, with 
George White- 
field, James 
Hervey, and 
other young 
men, met regu¬ 
larly for religi¬ 
ous talk and 
devotions, and received the nick¬ 
name of Methodists long before it 
was accepted as descriptive-of the 
Church system introduced by John 
Wesley. In those days Wesley was 
distinctly a High Churchman. 

When he was 32 John Wesley 
went out to Georgia as a mission¬ 
ary among the Indians. He had a 
troublesome time. On his voyage, 
too, he had been unsettled by 
meeting Moravians aboard who in 
a stormy sea did not share his 
fears. He felt they had a faith he 
lacked. 

When Wesley returned to, Eng¬ 
land he sought further contact 
with the Moravians, and it was at 
one of their meetings that he 
experienced the change of heart 
which he described as conversion 
and afterwards made the chief aim 
of his ministry for other men. 

OPEN-AIR PREACHING 

Wesley at once began preaching 
his message wherever he could get 
an audience in the open, for the 
orthodox heads of the Church then 
were very angry with him and he 
found churches closed against his 
meetings. 

It was now that his extra¬ 
ordinary energy and ability as an 
organising leader found full scope. 
He decided to found a new' 
Church, and to concentrate on the 
growing population of craftsmen, 
artisans, and labourers in 
England. 

In 1739 the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society was formally established. 
■ Besides countless open-air services, 
he was soon addressing congrega¬ 
tions in specially-built new halls. 

A further challenge to the estab¬ 
lished Church was the claim of 
the Society to appoint its own 
preachers and priests. 

So successful was the new move¬ 
ment that before the end of his 
rule the Methodists had left bitter 
persecution behind and were able 



METHODIST RECRUITS 

There was an increase last 
year of more than 13,000 in the 
number of boys and girls 
attending Methodist Sunday 
Schools, and there are now 
more than 819,000. The 
number of teachers also in¬ 
creased last year—by 2269 to 
a strength of 125,381. 


to w'orship in their own sincere 
simplicity and austerity. 

Wesley was an energetic scholar 
and writer and teacher, as well as 
a great evangelist. His lively 
Journals recording his tours, ex¬ 
periences of conversion, social con¬ 
ditions, and moments of persecu¬ 
tion when sometimes he was in 
danger of his life, were an impor¬ 
tant contribution to English letters. 

He also edited collections of 
hymns, psalms, and sacred songs, 
as well as many other religious and 
philosophical works. He wrote 
grammars of ancient and modern 
languages suitable for students. 

In fact, his literary labours alone 
would have sufficed for an im¬ 
portant career, and from them he 
earned a great amount of money, 
all distributed in good works. 

What all this meant in terms of 
sheer energy and enthusiasm can 
better be realised, perhaps, if we 
recall that his work as an evange¬ 
list involved preaching 40,000 
sermons and travelling some 
250,000 miles on horseback. 

He would normally cover more 
than 60 miles a day, delivering two 
or three sermons, _ the first one 
usually about 5 o'clock in the 
morning. The working people did 
not mind what the hour was or 
how many miles they had to 
travel, if only they could hear him. 

John Wesley was nearly 88 when 
he preached his last sermon—at 
Leatherhead on February 23, 1791. 
A few days later he died, and 
almost his last words were “The 
best of all is, God is with us.” 


Merry England 



Twclvc-ycar-old Pamela Anson 
takes Merry England safely over 
the hurdle daring the Bexliill, 
Sussex, Ilorse Show. 



Ry the C N Flying Correspondent 


Jet streams 

phenomenon causing scientists 
consternation is what is com-' 
monly known as the “jet stream” 
—a mysterious form of “wind 
tunnel in the sky ” through which 
winds blow at very high speeds 
varying from 80 to 200 m.p.h. 
These streams can either double or 
halve the speeds of high-flying jet 
planes. 

. In the past there has been no 
way to locate quickly the streams 
in order to warn aircraft or to 
study its probable effects on the 
weather. 'Now it is hoped that by 
co-ordinating observations of 
cloud formations at high altitudes, 
the location and direction of the 
winds may be plotted. 

RAF review 

j^JT ore thqn 1000 planes of the 
Royal Air Force will, take 
part in the Coronation Air Review, 
to be held at Odibam airfield, 
Hants, on July 15. The Queen will 
take the salute in this, the biggest 
fly-past ever held in Great Britain. 

Training machines cruising at 
100 m.p.h. will lead the fly-past, 
and behind them will come recon¬ 
naissance aircraft, transports, 
bombers, and finally jet fighters. 

Firewire 

T iie latest fire-protection device 
to be developed by British air 
safety experts for airliners is 
known as Firewire. Basically it 
is a length of wire running through 
the aircraft which detects a fire 
and automatically switches on a 
warning light or sounds an alarm 
in the pilot's cockpit. 

Used in both the Comet and the 
Viscount, it provides a complete 
detecting coverage, and replaces 
the old system of weighty detectors 
at various points in an airliner. 

Target in miniature 

gooN to become a familiar sight 
to spotters in many parts of 
the British Isles is a 12-foot-span 
target aircraft, shortly to go into 
use to train anti-aircraft gunners. 

Known as the U-120-D, it is 
powered by a small piston-engine, 
is radio-controlled, and cruises at 
a little over 200 m.p.h. at heights 
up to 20.000 feet. It has straight 
wings and a “butterfly” tail. 

Aytag 

J£erosene, or paraffin, is gener¬ 
ally thought of as being the 
most widely-used fuel for jet 
engines, but this is not actually so. 
The majority of jet aircraft use 
“avtag,” a cheap fuel refined from 
crude oil. 

Sonic idea of the vast quantities 
used is illustrated by the fact that 
a typical jet fighter airfield in 
England may use up to 120,000 
gallons in one day. 

Pipeline for jets 

Qne of the features of Operation 
Infrastructure — the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation's pro¬ 
gramme for overhauling Western 
Europe's defence installations—in¬ 
cludes the provision of-2000 miles 
of underground pipelines to supply 
airfields with jet fuel. 
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THE WONDERFUL WAY 
OF THE WASP 


During the course of ' the 
summer it is interesting to observe 
how a colony of wasps gradually 
enlarge their nest until it becomes 
ten or twelve times its original 
size. 

When the nest is built in a tree 
it is often suspended from a com¬ 
paratively flimsy branch which 
acts as a shock-absorber to pro¬ 
tect the nest from damage by 
strong winds. When built in a 
hedge, twigs are included for rein¬ 
forcement. Other favoured posi¬ 
tions are in an old stone ditch or, 
in a gooseberry bush. 

Unlike the bees, wasps in 
northern climes use their nests only 
as breeding-places. The material 
forming the outer layers is a 
papery fabric which they make by 
masticating wood fibre. The 
colour of the walls is grey, tending 
to merge in with the surroundings 
and thus not attract undue atten¬ 
tion. 

The work of starting a colony is 
always commenced by a queen 



Worker ivasps enlarging 
their nests 


wasp, who, having hibernated all 
through the previous winter 
(perhaps in some dark corner of a 
house) emerges when the weather 
becomes warmer. . 

The queen builds a small nest 
which may be little more than one 
inch in diameter and contain only 
three or four cells. 


Small caterpillars and insects, 
made unconscious by her sting, are 
conveyed to the nest to provide 
fresh food for the first hatch of 
young grubs. The queen then 
begins to lay her eggs. 

-The first grubs are always female 
wasps which take over all the 
duties of enlarging the nest, build¬ 
ing additional cells, providing food 
for further families, keeping the 
nest clean, and repelling intruders. 
The queen now becomes solely an 
egg-layer, and does no other work. 

For a considerable time only 
workers are hatched; but later on 



The interior of a nest, 
containing grubs 


drones and queens are produced. 
The drones are males whose sole 
function is to fertilise the young 
queens, after which they die. 

About the beginning of October 
the workers die off, but the young 
queens go into winter quarters to 
hibernate until the following 
Spring. Those that have survived 
the frost then revive, and each 
starts a cycle similar to that of the 
old queen. 

It is wrong to think of wasps 
as only a nuisance. True, they 
take heavy toll of ripe fruit, but 
they also render useful service and 
help to preserve the balance of 
nature by destroying caterpillars 
and other pests which are harmful 
to fruit and flowers and vegetables. 


LAUGHING GAS FOR BEES 


When young bees first go out to 
collect pollen for honey they often 
go to the nearest source, perhaps 
a clover field, and if the supply is 
plentiful they stay there. 

Other flower crops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood may be missed by the 
bees, and even if the hive is moved 
they retain their memories and try 
to move to and from their old site 
and the clover field. 

So it is best to make them forget 
before they are moved, especially 
when hives are taken to an 
orchard in another region for 
pollinating the flowers. 

Sufficient nitrous oxide gas 
(laughing gas) is used to anaesthe¬ 
tise the bees of a hive for a few 
minutes in the early morning 
before they begin to fly. It. 
apparently docs them no harm 
except to make them forget the 
past. , 

They have to start afresh study¬ 
ing the position of their homes so 
that they can find their way back, 
and then explore the new' region 


for the nearest and best source of 
pollen. In this way the bees may 
be weaned from their clover field 
and be persuaded to visit the fruit 
trees. 

No one supposes that bees go 
into fits of uncontrollable laughter 
under the influence of the gas; but 
neither do they buzz angrily as 
they begin to wake up and go 
about their new duties. 

A wise beekeeper, however, will 
not use such chemical aids to train 
his bees unless he finds them abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

SHRIEKING SCARECROW 

An ultrasonic bird-scarer which 
will give out sounds inaudible to 
the human ear but at such a pitch 
that they can be heard by birds is 
being planned at the British 
Electrical . Research Station at 
Shinfield, near Reading. 

Efforts are being made to reduce 
the cost of the installation, which 
is' at the moment too expensive for 
the average farmer. 
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HEIGH HO! COME TO THE BROADS! 





Yachts on the River Rare sailing placidly into Horning Reach 


TYgspite the havoc wrought by 
the February floods, holiday¬ 
makers have been assured that it 
is “business as usual” on the 
Broads. 

By the autumn many thousands' 
of people will have enjoyed a holi¬ 
day afloat, exploring this unique 
and fascinating corner of Britain 
with its 200 miles of inland water¬ 
ways set amid glorious scenery and 
charming old-world villages. 

A holiday on the Broads is cer¬ 
tainly a holiday with a difference 
—what might be called an 
“omnibus” holiday, in fact. 
Apart from the pleasure.of navi¬ 
gating the network of smooth and 
safe waterways (there are five main 
rivers—the Thurne, Ant, Bure, 
Yare, and Waveney—as well as a 
dozen lakes known as Broads) it is 
possible to enjoy the finest coarse 
fishing in tne country, bathe, 
sketch, or go snapshooting. 

Anyone interested in nature 
study will find Broadland a happy 
hunting ground, for many of our 
rarest creatures frequent the creeks 
and reed-covered banks. 


§ome of the Broads are more than 
100 acres in extent. In 
Roman times the area consisted of 
great expanses of tidal water sur¬ 
rounded by salt marshes. In those 
days there were several outlets to 
the sea, but in the 15th century 
Dutch ■ engineers drained and 
banked the land. 

The system of waterways they 
set up brought great prosperity to 
Norwich—still the hub of Broad¬ 
land—though road and rail have 
superseded river trading. 

Towards the middle of the last 
century the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Broads became famous for shoot¬ 
ing and skating in winter and fish¬ 
ing and water frolics in summer. 
Since then has come the well- 
organised attraction of letting craft 
to holidaymakers. 

Some years ago the leading boat- 
owners of the Broads formed them¬ 
selves into an association pledged 
to give the highest possible stand- 
dard of service and craft to 
holidaymakers. Today more than 
30 firms are members of this asso¬ 
ciation, and between them they 


A friendly horse paying a visit to the crew of a cruiser 


have more than 600 craft, ranging Each river, each Broad, has a 

from single-berth sailing boats to character and a charm of its own. 

10-berth luxury cruisers. We can tie-up at scores of points 

and explore some quaint old 
Perhaps the greatest joy of a village of flint and thatch. 

holiday on the Broads is that Roach, bream, perch, rudd, and 
we can forget the tyrannies of the tench abound, and in the late 
clock and tiresome timetables, and autumn excellent pike fishing can 
wander where and when fancy be had. A three-shilling licence 
dictates. allows fishing almost anywhere. 

With the aid of a map we can Sometimes a heron will rise 

plan each day's voyage in advance from the reeds as we pass, its wing- 

—or, like the majority, make no tips flicking the water. Kingfishers 

plans at all but just potter bliss- are certain to be seen by the score, 

fully from creek to creek and 

Broad to Broad. It matters not pooTS. mallard, crested grebes, 
which way we go, for, as one old- and duck abound. Even if 

timer put it, “There's a surprise we do not see that rarity, the 

round every corner—and a bittern, we shall probably hear its 
pleasant one at that.” curious booming call by night. 

The bearded tit and the harrier 
are two other rare species which 
the visitor may be fortunate to 
observe. 

The Broads are in Gains¬ 
borough's country, and we see the 

glorious landscapes that inspired a Slna li yacht on the River 
some of his famous paintings. Thurne catches a breeze 


Making preparations for a day’s sailing at St. Olaves 


Feeding some of the wildfowl which abound on the Broads 
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AWHEEL ON 
THE ROAD 

'J'he Children’s Safety Cru¬ 
sade have been looking 
into the question of children 
riding bicycles on the roads, 
and have come to the con¬ 
clusion that a boy cyclist runs 
three times as much risk as a 
boy pedestrian. 

■The Crusade like to see 
children on their bicycles. A 
bicycle for a boy, they say, “ is 
a symbol of freedom and of 
growing up, an exciting way of 
getting around, his first piece 
of real machinery.” 

But learning to ride is not 
enough. Merely to be able to 
balance on a bicycle does not 
make the rider fit for the 
roads. Good road-sense is 
necessary, too. 

To keep a cycle clean and 
oiled, to be able to mend a 
puncture, and look after the 
brakes—they are all part of a 
good cyclist’s training. So is 
good and careful conduct on 
the roads, and this means 
thought for the other fellow. 

Most children’s bicycle acci¬ 
dents, say the Safety Crusade, 
are due to the fact that they 
are so keen on riding that they 
forget they are on a road as 
well as a bicycle. Cyclists are 
not good cyclists unless they 
have good road manners; this 
is as important for them as for 
all other road users. 

If all children with bicycles 
practised good road manners 
many lives would be saved. 


Anaesthesia is a long word, 
but it is a word of mercy. 

Ever since Sir James Young 
Simpson and other pioneers 
bravely carried out experiments 
on themselves, a century or so 
ago, doctors have been striving 
to find new ways of relieving 
pain by anaesthesia. 

In our time the development 
of anaesthesia has been greatly 
helped by Lord Nuffield, who 
has generously endowed this 
science which, at one time or 
another, has been a blessing for 
practically all of us. 

It is not the least of his noble 
services to his fellow men, and 
the Royal College of Surgeons 
has honoured him for it. 


First Class 


Little Dr. Greatheart SCIENCE OF MERCY 

T3oys who are lacking in inches 
may take heart from the 
example of Charles Eliot Fox, 

M.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., who has 
worked for fifty years among 
the islanders of the South-West 
Pacific. 

Dr. Fox, now spending a 
year’s leave in New Zealand, is 
writing a history of the first 
hundred years of the Anglican 
Melanesian Mission, which took 
the Gospel to Melanesia in 1849. 

In 1899 young Dr. Fox was 
rejected for service in the mission 
because he was of small 
physique. But three years later 
he was allowed to go to Norfolk 
Island, in the temperate zone. 

Before long Dr. Fox had 
worked his way to more tropical 
islands. He learned twenty lan¬ 
guages spoken in the New 
Hebrides and Solomon Islands. 

Had he taken that first No for 
an answer, the mission would 
have lost his half-century of 
devoted service. Instead, he has 
proved by his life work that a 
small man can do big things 
for the advancement of God’s 
Kingdom. 


Rude awakening 

T et sleeping bears lie, as well 
- L ' as dogs, is the moral of this 
story. 

Near Alvdalen, Sweden, wood¬ 
cutters saw a bear still curled up 
in his winter sleep in a cave. 
They spoke of their find to some 
newspapermen, who rashly de¬ 
cided to photograph The Bear’s 
Awakening and went to the spot 
with their cameras. 

Bruin ignored their advice to 
“rise and shine,” and so, grow¬ 
ing impatient, one of the camera¬ 
men shook him roughly. 

That woke him up—in the 
foulest of tempers. He attacked 
the man, who had to go to 
hospital with a badly scratched 
back—and a summons from the 
Society for the Protection of 
Wild Animals. 



This 12-ycar-o'ld CN reader, 
Andrew Swinn of Cowbit, near 
Spalding, is a fine pianist, and 
at Peterborough Music Festival 
gained a First Class in the 
under-14 group and a Second 
Class in the under-18 group. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If bass songs 
always go down 
well 


A mother says her boy of three 
takes in everything. Must have a 
good appetite. 

A man who wants to have a 
healthy old age should find a job. 
Finding one is the first job. 

BILLY BEETLE 


Some people live with their 
heads in the clouds. Especially 
airmen. 

Young people should learn to 
hold their tongues, we are told. 
Even when they are put out. 

Puncture-proof car tyres have 
been invented. A driver will no 
longer find himself in a hole. 

Many people have had no dental 
treatment except for an odd tooth 
out. Some keep their odd teeth in. 


All done by patience 

T^very time famous actress 
■*—' Miss Flora Robson plays 
patience she puts 2s. 6d. into a 
box as a contribution towards 
the many good works which 
have her sympathy. 

For instance, the half-crowns 
pay for her birthday presents to 
Willi Onitsch, the Austrian boy 
sponsored by her under the Save 
the Children Fund scheme. 

Her notion is a happy one. 
Most of us have some favourite 
relaxation, and to pay toll for it 
by putting a coin into a box to 
help less fortunate people is a 
way of doubling our pleasure. 



Missing guest 

A7'illagers in a remote settle- 
v ment in Java recently pre¬ 
pared a great feast in honour of 
a well-loved guest who could not 
possibly attend in person. Never¬ 
theless, the guest’s plate was 
piled high with the very best 
food the village could provide. 

For the guest of honour was 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicef) and the village folk 
were showing their gratitude for 
the penicillin with which Unicef 
had cured their children of a 
disfiguring tropical disease. 

All who contribute in money 
or kind towards Unicef will be 
glad to learn that the efforts of 
this merciful organisation are 
appreciated by the needy peoples 
it aims to assist. 


Think oil these Things 

A man who wished to be mar- 
^ ried in a small church in the 
North of England interviewed 
the minister and told a wonder¬ 
ful story. 

He said he had been a 
prisoner-of-war in a Japanese 
camp and with others had shared 
a hut with a prisoner named 
Johnny whose cheerful service 
had made life sweet and eased 
the path for his comrades. He 
had nursed the prisoners, enter¬ 
tained them, led them in song, 
prayed with them ; and his death 
had been a grievous loss to 
them all. 

When freedom came at last 
and they returned home, one of 
them told this story to the 
minister, saying “I want to be 
married in the church where 
Johnny learned his way of life.” 
Johnny was a man in whom 
virtue had found a place. 

When we speak of virtue in 
men we do well to remember 
that virtue is the reflection of 
God. 

F.P. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

'The achievements of the Eliza- 
_L bethan Age have a moral for 
us. It is this—that small peoples 
need not be daunted by mere 
mass and size and number. 

Dr. A. L. Bowse 

"Productivity is only a ten- 
x shilling word meaning Work. 
Mr. E. H. C. Leather , M.P. 

We can only five in this 
vv country by using our wits 
and skill to provide a thousand 
and one articles ... of a kind 
which other nations want and 
at a price which they will pay. 

Lord Brand 

XX7e like the word Empire out 
v * here. We think Britain has 
been the greatest influence for 
good the world has ever known. 
She still has a great contribution 
to make. 

The Prime Minister 
of New Zealand 

t 

Tf you let the machine become 
_L the master of man, then you 
won’t be the most glorious and 
fruitful generation in the history 
of mankind—-you’ll be the last. 

Mr. J. F. Wolfendett , Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University 


ACT OF GRACE' 

She was a Queen of noble 
Nature’s crowning, 

A smile of hers was like an act 
of grace. 

Hartley Coleridge 


Out and About • 

YTalter de la Mare asked, 
vv “Through what wild cen¬ 
turies roams back the rose?” 

A clue to what he was think¬ 
ing of .among all the many hun¬ 
dreds of kinds of roses is in the 
word “wild.” Few of the 
garden roses are old: clever 
gardeners have produced them 
by crossing different strains. 
Even the oldest of the cultivated 
roses, like Ihe Damask, the 
Cabbage and the Musk, came 
from Asia in historical times. 

June is a month for most kinds 
of roses ; but you will soon see, 
in the countryside, that the poet 
was thinking of the wild roses, 
especially the dog rose, which 
now bespangles the hedges with 
its delicately pale pink flowers, 
composed of five heart-shaped 
petals. 

Since long before Man was on 
Earth it has blossomed in this 
beauty every summer, and every 
winter has replaced its blossoms 
by orange-red hips that feed the 
birds. 

C. D. D. 


Thirty Years Ago 

A very striking thing has been 
said in America by one of 
the most watchful members of 
the United States Senate. In 
calling for-American recognition 
of the Russian Government, this 
senator said he trusted the word 
of the Russians to repay their 
debts more than the word of any 
other European nation except 
one. 

Striking, and terrible too, and 
beyond the power of imagination 
a dozen years ago. Is it not a 
fearful thing that this trail of 
untrustworthiness should fie 
across the continent of Europe? 

From the Children's Newspaper ; 

June 23 , 1923 



OUR HOMELAND 


Cricset on the village green at 
Bradcnham, Buckinghamshire 
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Film Critic ERIC GILLETT sees a Lig-sereen presentation of . . . 

GOOD QUEEN BESS IN 
HER GIRLHOOD 


][N their efforts to make effective 
historical films, directors some¬ 
times tamper with the facts in a 
ruthless manner. ' The new film 
Young Bess does not depart from 
this convention, though it has the 
advantage of a reasonably well-" 
written script by Ian Lustig and 
Arthur Wimperis. 

The childhood of the first Queen 
Elizabeth was notably unhappy. 
Her days were spent mostly at 
Hatfield House or in Whitehall, 
and this depended upon the 
caprice of her masterful father, 
Henry VIII. 

This gives the makers of Young 
Bess ample scope for change of 
scene and mood, though the studio 
has allowed too much farce to 



Thomas Seymour (Stewart Grainger) 
with Young Bess 


creep in. There is a scene aboard 
one of the king’s ships, in which 
Henry,- Catherine Parr, Elizabeth, 
Cranmer, and others are involved, 
which would not be out of place 
in an Abbott and Costello picture. 

But in its best moments Young 
Bess rises to nobility and real 
pathos. Jean Simmons makes an 
attractive figure of Elizabeth. She 
acts well without conveying the 
girl’s imperious nature—only a 
much more forceful personality 
could do that. 

Charles Laughton repeats his 
famous impersonation of Henry 
VIII, and Stewart Granger gives a 
lively rendering of Tom Seymour, 
the Lord High Admiral. A new 
boy actor, Rex Thompson, puts in 
a very clever piece of work as 
Prince Edward, and Kay Walsh as 
Mrs. Ashley and Cecil Kellaway 
as Parry are excellent in small 
parts. 

I saw this film on the new en¬ 
larged screen, which I think has 
little to commend it. But the 
picture is gorgeously presented, 
with a great deal of pageantry, 
and the incidental music is well 
above the average. It will provide 
enjoyment for many filmgoers. 

gnoNiGHT We Sing is yet another 
success-story musical in Tech¬ 
nicolor. This time the theme is 
the career of Sol Hurok (David 
Wayne), the famous impresario. 

Hurok, born a Russian, 



Jean Simmons as Young Bess. 
Below : Young Bess and Catherine 
Parr, who is played by Deborah Kerr 



migrated to the United States, and 
managed the American tours of 
Chaliapin, Pavlova, Ysaye, and 
other world-famous stars. As 
these parts in the film are taken by 
Ezio Pinza, Toumanova, and Isaac 
Stern respectively, there is little or 
nothing to criticise in the artistic 
side of the production. In fact, 
Pinza gives a remarkable portrait 
of Chaliapin as I remember him, 
and he sings magnificently. 

The story is merely a peg for 
the songs, dances, and instrumental 
solos, and they are beautifully 
done. Most people who enjoy 
good popular music will find 
something to their taste in Tonight 
We Sing. 


SHOPPING WITHOUT 
MONEY 

An American tourist coming to 
this country need not bring much 
money with him if he uses a 
scheme recently introduced in 
London and Edinburgh. 

When he wishes to buy anything 
in certain shops he simply shows a 
Personal Credit Card instead of 
paying cash, and signs a voucher 
for his purchases. 

The shopkeeper sends the 
voucher to a London bank for 
payment, and this charge is then 
transmitted to an American firm 
which cables the money back to 
London. 

In the United States and Canada 
there arc already more than 13,000 
businesses in such a scheme. 


The man who 
reached the 
summit 

All over New Zealand the man 
who reached the summit of Mount 
Everest is being acclaimed as a 
national hero. 

Edmund Hillary, Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Order of the British 
Empire, is a New Zealand bee¬ 
keeper, who has been devoted 
to mountaineering ever since he 
first laced up his climbing boots 
as a fourth-form schoolboy. His 
holiday region was the New Zea¬ 
land Alps, where he gained wide 
climbing experience amid heavy 
snowfalls and peculiar icefalls no) 
unlike those in the Himalayas. 

When he was 20 he told his 
mother, “Some day I will climb 
Mount Everest.” 

“Ed,” as all his friends call 
him, had numerous adventures 
before he conquered the gusty 
peak that has long defied the 
toughest of mountaineers. 

CAREER NEARLY ENDED 

Success came to him on his 
fourth Himalayan expedition in 
three years, but a wartime accident 
in which he was badly burned 
while serving in the Royal New 
Zealand Air Force nearly ended 
his climbing career. 

He still bears the scars, but his 
friends say that his determination 
some day to crown Everest with 
the British flag helped him to 
recovery. 

Five years ago he saved the life 
of a woman climber in the 
Southern Alps. On Mount La 
Perouse her rope broke and she 
fell 200 feet, breaking her arm and 
suffering from sljock and con¬ 
cussion. Hillary and a companion 
carried her to an ice cave, and 
there he looked after her for three 
days while the other went for 
assistance. 

When rescuers came, he helped 
to carry her on the four-day trek 
to the hospital—then returned to 
resume his climbing! 

Amid the acclamation that 
everywhere greets him, Edmund 
Hillary pays tribute to all the 
members of the expedition; and 
not least to his staunch comrade 
on that last excruciating drag to 
the top of Everest—Tensing the 
Sherpa, nicknamed “Tiger of the 
Snows.” 


MEALS BY POST FOR 
SHEEP DOGS 

A scheme sponsored by the 
National Canine Defence League 
enables hundreds of Scottish sheep 
dogs working in remote places in 
the Highland glens to have meals 
delivered to them by post. 

Dog-lovers can “adopt” a 
shepherd dog, which in most cases 
they never see, and send regular 
parcels of dog food which the 
shepherd would find difficulty in 
obtaining on his isolated farm. 
Already some 2000 dogs belonging 
to 700 shepherds have been 
adopted in this fashion. 

In addition the League provides 
vouchers valued at £2 each, which 
entitle shepherds to obtain veterin- 
a,ry treatment for their dogs at the 
League’s expense. 


i 

LEARNING TO BE A ’ 
FARMER 


Continuing the story of the progress of young lan Farley, 
who has won a scholarship to an agricultural college. 

6. Examination time 


JgxciTEMENT among the students 
at the Agricultural College 
mounted rapidly during June as 
the end of term approached, and 
with it the examination and the 
long summer holidays. 

Ian Farley was specially worried 
about the exams; he had never 
been particularly good at them at 
school, always preferring to be 
actually doing a job rather than 
trying to put down on paper how 
he would do it. That was one of 
the main reasons for his choice of 
farming as a career, and so he was 
very pleased to find that they were 
to have practical tests as well as 
written ones. 

For these-practical tests each 
student went in turn to some par¬ 
ticular department of the farm and 
was asked questions about things in 
that department and the work 
carried out there. 

IN THE DAIRY 

First of all, Ian had to go to the 
dairy where the Dairying lecturer 
was seated at a table on which a 
milking machine was displayed— 
all in pieces. Ian had to put the 
machine together again, and while 
he was doing this the lecturer 
asked him various questions. 

“What would you do if the 
machine fell off the cow during 
milking?” 

“Switch it off at once to prevent 
dirt being sucked up off the floor 
into the milk,” answered Ian, 
“then dip it in disinfectant solu¬ 
tion before putting it on the cow 
again.” 

“Good,” said the lecturer, “now 
you go on to the classroom from 
here.” 

There Ian found the Crop 
Husbandry lecturer with a large 
collection of wild plants and 
weeds. Ian was asked to name 
them, and he found this quite easy 
because from early boyhood he 
had been interested in wild flowers. 


His next call wils at the farm 
workshop, and there he found the 
Machinery instructor standing by 
one of the college tractors. 

“Imagine you have come to 
start this tractor ready to go out 
to work,” he said, “and you find 
it won’t start. Now, what are you 
going to do?” 

Ian set to work on the tractor, 
checking all the things that might 
be wrong, and finally finding a 
loose wire on the battery. He 
tightened this up and, to his great 
satisfaction, the tractor started up 
at the first swing of the handle. 

MANY TASKS 

And so it went on throughout 
the day. He had to judge the 
weights of cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
and say how much they would be 
worth in the market. From a heap 
of feeding-stuff he had to make up 
a ration for a dairy cow. At the 
end of the day he had been tested 
on almost every aspect of practical 
farming. 

The written tests the following 
day were not too difficult, cither. 
All the questions were designed to 
test the knowledge of the students, 
not so.much how to do a job but 
the reason why it was done. 

Ian had ample reason to thank 
Farmer Waring, who had im¬ 
pressed upon him as a pupil the 
importance of always finding out 
why a thing was done as well as 
learning the correct way of doing 
it. 

A SURPRISE 

When the results were an¬ 
nounced Ian was surprised to find 
that he had done quite well in the 
written tests, and was top of his 
class in the practical work. 

Wait till I go home and tell Mr. 
Waring, he thought. After this he 
might even give me a job as his 
farm bailiff! 

Little did he know that that was 
just what Mr. Waring intended to 
do if Ian did well at the college! 



A lovely lake in London 

Fishing by the Serpentine in Hyde Park arc four-year-old 
Portland, daughter of film actor James Mason, and three- 
year-old Ben, son of film actress Olivia de Havilland. They 
are on holiday from California. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame © Tom Grayeney 



A young cricketer 
whose steps to fame 
have been swift is 
Tom Gravcncy, born 
near Hexham, Nor¬ 
thumberland, on 
June 16, 1927. 


Among those who cheered 
the great Walter Hammond 
were two Bristol boys, Tom 
Graveney and his elder 
brother, Ken. By 1947 Ken 
was in the county team. 

Tom joined him in 1948. 


Tom’s first season brought 
him 973 runs and his county 
cap. Ken’s bowling took all 
ten Derbyshire wickets for 66 
in 1949. An injury, how¬ 
ever, has since forced him 
out of the game. 


Tom entered Test cricket 
against South Africa in 1951. 
He was chosen to play against 
Australia in the Test at 
Trent Bridge. Tali and, 
strongly built, he can be a 
power at No. 4 or 5. 


AY AT A LONELY SPOT IN THE ALPS 


SARAH TO THE 
RESCUE 

To find a man floating in a life¬ 
belt at sea is, for searching planes, 
rather like looking for a needle in 
a haystack. But now a new radio 
device enables searchers quickly 
to locate survivors of a crashed 
plane or a wrecked ship. 

This apparatus is called Sarah, 
which is short for Search And 
Rescue And Homing. 

Attached to the life-jacket is a 
radio beacon weighing only 20 
ounces and a 32-ounce battery. 
The survivor pulls a ring on the 
device and up shoots a flexible 
metal aerial 31 inches long. At 
the same time the transmitter starts 
working. 

This sends out radio signals over 
a range of 66 miles to an aircraft 
at 10,000 feet. The signals can 
thus be picked up by aircraft 
within an area of 10,000 square 
miles. The little beacon and 
battery can maintain transmission 
for 20 hours. 

In the rescuing aircraft the 
signals appear on a cathode ray 
tube, and guide the navigator'to 
the spot. The signals on the tube 
vanish when the plane is over the 
survivor. 

At close range the survivor can 
speak to his rescuers by radio and 
hear their replies. 

Sarah, which has been designed 
by the Ultra Electric firm, can also 
be used to spot people stranded in 
mountains, jungle, or desert, even 
in fog or darkness. 


THE WILLIAMSES AND 
THE JONESES 

The Williamses are catching up 
on the Joneses, says Mr. L. D. 
Gammans, the Assistant Post¬ 
master General. 

• The Williamses now have 16| 
pages in. the London telephone 
directory and the Joneses 18, but 
these figures are quite put in the 
shade by the vast family of Smiths, 
who fill nearly 40 pages. 


GREAT 

Throughout the British Com¬ 
monwealth this has been a time of 
great celebrations, and everyone in 
this country has been enjoying the 
flags and feasts and bonfires of the 
Coronation. 

But this week there has also 
been an occasion of special re¬ 
joicing at a lonely spot in the Alps, 
on the frontier between Switzer¬ 
land and Italy. Monday, June 15, 
was St. Bernard’s Day, the one 
day of the year on which the 
monks and their dogs stationed at 
the St. Bernard Hospice, more than 
8000 feet high, relax their strict 
discipline and give up the day to 
merry-making. 

Nearly a thousand years ago St. 
Bernard de Menthon founded the 
Hospice on the summit of the pass 
which leads from Switzerland into 
Italy. Ever since then it has been 
a refuge for travellers crossing the 
pass, particularly in the stormy 
winter months. 

For ten months of the year snow 
lies on the Grand St. Bernard Pass; 
in the winter it is often 20 or 30 
feet deep, and then the only way 
in which the monks can get out of 
the Hospice is from the'upper 


windows on their skis. There are 
only about 20 days in the year 
when there is no frost, and usually 
St. Bernard’s Day is one of those 
occasions. 

About 15 monks and the same 
number of trained St. Bernard 
dogs, and a few puppies, live at the 
Hospice. Together, they rescue 
many travellers in distress during 
the year. But on June 15 the 
weather is usually at its best, and 
as it is unlikely that anyone will 
have to go out on an errand of 
mercy all can join in the round of 
festivities. 

ALWAYS OPEN 

There may, of course, be visitors 
to be entertained, for the door of 
the Hospice is always open to any¬ 
one of whatever nationality, class, 
or creed they may be. 

Any travellers arriving at the 
Hospice on St. Bernard’s Day are 
invited to join the monks at the 
Festival Dinner at night. Early 
.in the evening a deep-toned bell 
begins to ring, and there is a 
furious barking from the kennels, 
for the famous St. Bernard dogs 
are just as delighted as any 


ordinary terrier at the sound of the 
dinner bell! 

When the dogs have been fed, 
the monks and their guests gather 
round the long refectory table, 
which is lighted by tall candles. 
There is soup, meat, and vege¬ 
tables; and wine, with bowls of 
foaming milk for those who prefer 
it. 

Then the great dish of the even¬ 
ing is brought in; year after year 
it is always the same—sheep's 
blood and cranberry jam, piping 
hot! All the guests are expected 
to partake of this dish and it is 
as well for those who do not think 
they will like it to be careful not 
to visit the Hospice on June 15. 
To refuse it would be considered 
very rude! 

When the meal is over there is a 
short service in the chapel at which 
St. Bernard is specially com¬ 
memorated. Then the monks and 
their guests retire to bed. 

St. Bernard’s Day is over and 
for another year the monks and 
their brave dogs will live their 
simple, hard-working lives among 
the great mountains that surround 
them. 
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OXFORD’S TREASURES 
IX LONDON 

■ clear doctoraclancl 1 can not 
write a long letter because 1 oin 
too young but I hope when 1 get 
older i shall write well George. 

This note, written when he was 
a little boy by King George V to 
Dr. W. H. Acland, Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Medicine, is one of over 
400 treasures of Oxford University 
now on view at Goldsmith’s Hall 
in London. 

The exhibition is a fascinating 
array of plate, coins, pictures, 
books, scientific instruments, jewel¬ 
lery, historical relics, and many 
things of great beauty or great 
antiquity which illustrate the his¬ 
tory of the ancient university and 
its association with the Royal 
Family. 

Among the relics is the lantern 
that Guy Fawkes was carrying 
when he was arrested; silver coins 
minted from College plate by 
order of Charles I during the Civil 
War; a pair of white leather 
gloves presented to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I when she visited Oxford in 
1566; the mitre and girdle of 
William of Wykeham, about 1400. 

An illuminated manuscript of 
the tenth century, showing St. 
Dunstan kneeling at the feet t>f 
Christ, is thought to have been 
drawn by St. Dunstan himself. 

The glory of the whole display, 
however, is the magnificent gold 
and silver plate, including elabor¬ 
ate salt cellars, silver cups, candle¬ 
sticks, and so on. 

This Coronation Exhibition, 
arranged by the Oxford Society 
and the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths, is open until 
August 29. 


THOMAS HARDY TO MUSIC 

Benjamin Britten is now setting 
some poems of Thomas Hardy to 
music. The first performance will 
be by Peter Pbars and Benjamin 
Britten at a concert at Harewood 
House during the Leeds Festival 
next October. 


THE LOST WORLD—Picture-story of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s famous thriller (2) 


Professor. Challenger and his party had arrived at the 
base of the plateau in unknown South America where he 
believed prehistoric reptiles survived. His old rival. 


Professor Summerlee, had ridiculed the idea but had 
agreed to go with him to this unexplored country. Adven¬ 
turous Lord John Roxton, and Edward Malone, a 


journalist, were the other members of a “committee” to 
examine Challenger’s claims. Their first problem was to 
find some way of getting to the top of the plateau. 



They found that the cliffs of the plateafu, hard 
as marble, were unclimbable. But near their 
camp was a solitary pinnacle of rock towering 
up level with the cliff top. Challenger suggested 
they might try to climb this. “ But how are 
we to cross from it to the plateau ? ” asked 
Malone. “ When we are up I may be able 
to show you that the resources of an inventive 
mind are not yet exhausted,” replied Challenger. 



They had brought climbing equipment with 
them and they managed to reach the top of 
the pinnacle. Challenger proposed that they 
should cut down a tall beech tree growing there 
so that it would form a bridge to the edge of 
the plateau. He had an axe, and they set to 
work in turns on the tree. Before long, with a 
loud crack, .the tree fell and buried its upper 
branches among bushes on the far side. 



They found their tree-bridge was quite firm. 
After attaching their rope to the stump of the 
tree, they lowered it down the worst part of 
the pinnacle ascent, and went down to fetch 
their rifles. Some of their carriers climbed up 
with stores. Then the four white men carried 
stores over the bridge to tlie plateau, and 
walked cautiously and watchfully into the 
brushwood at the top of the cliffs. 



Suddenly there was a crash, and they rushed 
back to see that their trec?-bridge had been 
thrown down by one of their half-breed ser¬ 
vants, Gomez. This man, it now appeared, had 
a hitter grudge against Lord John who, when 
he had been campaigning against slavery on a 
previous visit to the heart of South America, 
bad killed Gomez’s slave-driving brother. 
“ You are trapped! ” exulted vindictive Gomez. 


What awaits these four nrisoners in the most mysterious place in the world? 


See next week’s instalment 
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ntinuing J 

TUESDAY ADVENTURE | 


Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. We meet 
a Norwegian hoy, Hans, and his 
sister, Greta. We ran into trouble 
with a man named Malcolm 
Murdoch, and then with two gun¬ 
men. We go into some disused 
mine workings, where Uncle 
George and his friend Bengt Olsen 
are probably held prisoner. We 
arc trapped ourselves, and to try 
to find a way out we drive a 
strange monorail car. Another 
monorail car passes us—and stops. 
We have been seen. 

14. Pursued 

hat are we going to do, 
Hans?” I asked, as Fred 
struggled with the grid. 

“All we can do is to let her full 
out and hope for the best. There 
are three lines of track. It’s a bit 
of luck for us they didn’t come 
along the same rail as ours! I 
wouldn’t care to have met them 
head on . . .” 

Fred brought down the grid at 
last, and we slid forward. 
“They’re coming!” cried Greta. 
“Look!” 

Round the curve behind us came 
the other monorail car, its head¬ 
light blazing. Hans tugged at his 
lever and we ourselves shot 
forward. 

Fred pulled the shutter across 
beneath the grid. “Let’s hope that 
knocks out any chance of remote 
control,” he said. 

“Remember we still can’t stop 
ourselves without it,” I said. 

Maximum speed 

It was no moment to think 
about stopping. Plunging forward, 
we swayed and rocked like a 
motor-bike about to become air¬ 
borne. 

“I think we’ve just about 
reached maximum speed,” said 
Hans, “but I’ve got my hands full 
with this steering column. You’d 
better take over that throttle con¬ 
trol. lust move it as I tell 
you . . 

“I’m afraid they're gaining on 
us,” Fred called from the back. 
“Are you sure you can’t go any 
faster?” 

When I looked back, a curious 
thing happened. I had been 
gripping the control column tightly 
with both hands, but the turning of 
my head caused me to release the 
grip with my upper hand slightly 
so that my fingers slid up to the 
rimmed top of the column. It 
moved. It. was telescopic, though 
working on an easy thread. 

I said nothing to Hans, as he 
was so busy with the steering, but 
worked the thread upwards. Then 
it clicked into a notch. 

It was as if I had suddenly 
slammed the machine into top 
gear. We keeled right over as we 
went round the next curve, and 
Hans shouted: “Ease her back, or 
we’ll be off the line.” 

Quickly I gave him the gist of 
what had happened. 

“I think you’ve found a gear 
system,” he said. “For some 
reason it is built into .the top 


by John Pudney 

of that throttle column. We may 
even be able to reverse and 
stop ...” 

“We must be almost half-way 
up the inside of the mountain, 
surely,” said Greta. 

We had in fact reached the end 
of the climb. We felt the track 
level out. Our headlight picked 
out a straight stretch with what 
looked like a loading bay running 
along our starboard side. 

“Better* ease down a bit,” Hans 
said. “I think we’re-coming to a 
junction.” 

I had got the hang of the 
throttle control lever. I eased it 
just enough to slacken our speed 
so that w'e coujd pick up the detail 
of the tangled junction of lines that 
lay ahead of us. 

We had come to a kind of 
circus, an open space lit by day¬ 
light from above. In the centre, 
built upon a platform against 
which several unoccupied monorail 
vehicles were leaning, there was a 
circular structure like a big news¬ 
paper kiosk. It was made mostly 
of glass, and was unoccupied. It 
might have been a signalbox or a 
control tower. Built into the top 
of it was a grid similar to the ones 
we had seen before, but larger. 
It was turning slowly but regu¬ 
larly, like the sails of a windmill. 

“What do we do now?” mut¬ 
tered Hans. 

“Why not just circle around? 
You may shake them off,” I 
suggested. 

There was plenty of room for 
this manoeuvre. We were not 
more than half-way around when 
our pursuers reached the end of 
the straight and joined the circuit, 
but they did something we had not 
reckoned on. Instead of turning 
to starboard to follow us round, 
they heeled over to port and 
turned the other way so that, if 
we went right round, we should 
meet them head on. 

There was a choice of two or 
three branch lines we could use if 
we were to avoid the crash. 
“Take the first one you come to, 



1 What are antipodes? 

2 How many sides has a 
hexagon? 

3 What is a subaltern? 

4 Tangible means deliberate, 
delicate, or definite? 

5 What does “Called to the 
Bar ” mean? 

6 Who originated the United 
Nations Declaration of Chil¬ 
dren’s Rights? 

7 What is the highest score ever 
made by England in a cricket 
Test against A.ustralia? 

8 Is there any difference 
between “forked” and 
“summer” ifghtning? 


Hans. This one here!” we yelled. 

Accelerating, Hans swung us 
round the corner. We took it at 
such high speed that we went over 
quite 45 degrees. To make matters 
worse, the track fell away in front 
of us so steeply and suddenly that 
we had the sense of going down in 
a lift. But the gyroscope stood up 
well to this treatment. We swayed 
once or twice and then steadied. 

The track ahead of us levelled 
out slightly and divided. “Why 
don’t we dowse our lights and take 
the side track to the right?” I 
suggested. 

“Hold tight, then,” Hans com¬ 
manded as he put the wheel over. 
“Put out the cabin light now, 
Greta, and switch off the headlight 
as soon as I say.” • 

The cabin lights went out, then 
the headlight. We reduced speed 
almost to a walking pace, peering 
anxiously into the blackness ahead. 
After a few moments, as our eyes 
got used to it, we discovered that 
it was not as black as all that. As 
in the shafts in the Liliifors work¬ 
ings, there were crannies or 
chimneys of daylight high up here 
and there. 

“We’ve thrown them off, I 
think,” Fred announced triumph¬ 
antly. 

Halt 

Then there followed a slow, 
steady dragging, as if somebody 
were gradually applying brakes. 

“I hope, ifs not engine failure,” 
murmured Hans. “You’d-better 
give her more power.” 

I pulled steadily on the power 
control lever. The car accelerated 
—but only for a few moments. 
Though I applied increased power 
again, the machine still held back. 
Then I discovered why. In a shaft 
of light ahead of us I caught sight 
of the glimmer of some shining 
surface where the track ought to 
be. 

“We’re running into water, 
Hans. Hadn’t we better take a 
risk and put our lights on again?” 

We switched on "then. We were 
up to our axles in water. The 
shaft ahead of us looked like a 
canal. 

“Hold the steering column while 
I take over that power control,” 
said Hans grimly. “I believe that 
by using both hands I can get us 
into a lower gear.” 

I took over while lie tried. 
Almost at once, there was a catch 
in the engines and they changed 
their note like a motor-car moving 
into another gear. After that we 
moved on through the water 
steadily without undue strain. 

“It looks as if these things have 
been built to go through water,” 
Hans said, “but I don’t like the 
idea of this if it gets any deeper. 
And there’s no point in running on 
for ever if we’ve shaken them off.” 

We slowed down, but did not 
dare to stop altogether, until we 
came td a wider place where the 
water was flanked by ledges of 
outcropping rock. They provided 
a natural platform. 

Hans brought the car to a stand¬ 
still and, with all our weight on 

Continued on page 10 
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©11 and Hirls— | 

The i^@st Eliciting | 
Competition Ewer 1 | 

- and easy fo enfer, too / | 

First 18 Prizewinners get p __ | 



or, if 
preferred, 
any one of 
these other 
prizes 


VUE have reserved a 36-seater 
*® B.O.A.C. Comet jetliner, the 
most up-to-date aeroplane in the 
world. She will take 18 first prize 
winners for an hour's scheduled 
flight over Europe. If you win this 
unforgettable prize you can take one 
of your parents with you. Provided 
you live in the U.K. all expenses will 
be paid. Or, if preferred, you can 
have any one of these other marvel¬ 
lous prizes instead. 

Girls and boys ... all under 17 
can enter. Two age groups: up 
to and including 11 years, and 
12 to 16 inclusive. 

HERE’S ALL 
YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask your mother to get an entry 
form from her grocers (or get one 
yourself). If necessary, write for a 
form to the address below, giving 
your grocer’s name and address. In 
it you’ll find “ The First Message 
from Mars ”, an exciting specially 
written story. All you have to do is 
to select from a choice of words and 
add 10 of your own to complete the 
story. . So simple ! The entry form 
alsotell syouhowmany Symington’s 
Custard Powder packets you need 
for entry. Start collecting now 1 
Entries must be in by 15th August. 



25 Bicycles 

******* 

109 Wrist 
Watches 

******* 

50 Cowboy 
and 50 Cowgirl 
Outfits 

******* 

100 Dolls 

******* 

100 Fountain 
Pens 

******* 

100 Paintboxes 

******* 

500 Consolation 
Prizes of 10/- 



W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


, ESTABLISHED 1827 
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MONACO HURDLER F/?££ 



B t 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask 
to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On ( 
Approval the Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send Absolutely Free this magnificent { 
MONACO stamp. Monaco is a tiny 
country on the South Coast of France, J 
and this interesting stamp showing an 
athlete jumping over a hurdle was issued I 
to commemorate Monaco’s participa- 1 
tion in the Olympic Games held in t 
London. " 


To obtain it just write for Monaco Hurdler Free and ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval. 

Enclose 2\d. stamp for posting to you. Write now to 


i 

i WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD. SUSSEX. I 

**************** ^ m 



FREE 


ANIMALS 


Animals of the forest in HUNGARY 
for collectors. Large exquisite stamps, 
delightful pictorials, all can be added to 
your collection FREE. Make sure you 
trap these animal stamps now and hoard 
them in your collection, they may be 
valuable. Enclose 3d. postage, request 
our cheap discount Approvals and 
illustrated price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



THE FIRST 

QUEEN 

ONSTAMPS! 


Famous Id. Red and 
other stamps of 
Queen Victoria’s 
FREE in novel POCKET 
Also WATERMARK 


reign 

WALLET. 

DETECTOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE, to all sending 3d. stamp 
requesting our famous all-world pic¬ 
torial Approvals. Lots of other free 
gifts to choose from tool 
List of albums and all accessories sent 
FREE 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN) 

81 Thistledene, Hast Molesey, Surrey 



ANIMAL 
STAMPS 

FREE 

Two fine pictor¬ 
ials, one Air and 
one Post, depict¬ 
ing HORSE and 
FOAL and SHEEP and LAMB. 
These colourful stamps from 
HUNGARY will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all stamp collectors re¬ 
questing our Approvals and send¬ 
ing a 2)d. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 


50 Airmails 
50 Argentine 
50 Australia 
100 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
50 Canada 
25 Ceylon 
100 China 
. 50 Croatia 
25 Cyprus 
100 Denmark 


3/- 

1/4 
2 /- 
1/6 
1/3 
1 /- 
• 1/6 
1/8 
1/3 
2/6 
4/6 
21 - 


50 Eire 4/6 

100 Finland 2/9 
50 French Cols. JL/3 
25 Fr. Morocco II- 
200 Cermany 3/- 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 


100 Hungary 
25 Iceland 
50 India 
25 Iraq 

25 Italian Cols. 
25 Jamaica 


1/3. 
3/6 
1 /- 
II- 
21 - 
2 [- 


POSTAC.E 21A. EXTRA. 

Mint Coronation Issues: Crown Colonies 
62 values, complete, 14/9; Dominions, 40 
values, complete, 32/3, postage included. 
Special Coronation Albums at SI- and 11/-, 
postago included. My interesting lists are 
sent on request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

(Callers Welcomed.) 


FREE! LARGE CORONATION STAMPS 


"5 

Ew 


Including: Falkland Is., Antigua, Cayman Is., St. Christopher, etc. All Free 
to collectors requesting our famous ‘Quality’ Approvals. Send 3d. (abroad 6d.) 
,for our Postage and Coronation Price List. IF you wish you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. M-. You receive Badge, Membership Card listing 
Fine Gifts, and Approvals are sent monthly. (Comp. C.C. Coronation set 
minus above 5, 56 v. for 13/-. The set of 61 for 13/9.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 
(Dept. 4), CANTERBURY. Kent. (E s t. 54 years) 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN97) 

“ Bay on a,” Heysoins Avenue, 
GREENBACK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


i BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 

I Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL J 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to youP If I 

I so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and ! 

ask to see Approvals. The above offer 
I will then be sent to .you (COMPLETF.LY 
I FREE), together with an attractive!* 

| selection of stamps. There is no obli- i 

I gation to purchase. J 

A. E. BUDGE I 

| Millook, Bude, Cornwall. | 



YOU MUST HAVE THESE FOR YOUR COLLECTION. 


This week we arc offering a truly magnificent gift to all Collectors — 25 Stamps of GREAT 
BRITAIN — some of which are shown in the picture above. Just fill in the coupon and 
send it with 3d. for postage and we will send you A SELECTION OF OUR WORLD 
FAMOUS APPROVALS AND THIS UNREPEATABLE OFFER OF 25 G.B. STAMPS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


AVON STAMPS 

{Dept 163), 

55 THE AVENUE, 
LOWESTOFT. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


(Godfrey Evans, the Kent and 
England wicket-keeper, is 
naturally one of the most popular 
“old boys” of the Kent College, 
Canterbury, where he played his 
early cricket, and recently he pre¬ 
sented a new score box to his old 
school on behalf of the Old Boys’ 
Club. 

Thirty well-known long-distance 
walkers will set out on their 
24-hours’ “hike” at Motspur 
Park on July 3. At the same meet¬ 
ing a number of speed-walkers will 
endeavour to set up a new one- 
hour record. The best British 
distance for one hour’s walking is 
8 miles 475 yards, the world 
record being 8 miles 1025 yards. . 



Olympic hurdler Jean Desforgcs 
gives a few hints to the British 
National Schools Hurdles Cham¬ 
pion, 15-ycar-old Diane Sibbett 
of Loughton, Essex. 

Already this season 15 English 
athletics records have been 
broken. One of the latest is the 
discus throw of 155 feet 10)- inches 
made by 21-year-old Mark 
Pharaoh, who beat Marine John 
Savidge’s week-old record. 

Dundee F.C., who are touring 
South Africa, have had many 
offers for their tartan jerseys. 
They are to solve the problem by 
auctioning them for old folk’s 
homes in Johannesburg. 

A.T the end of this season the 
Langridge brothers, John and 
James, will have completed 25 
years’ service with Sussex C.C.C.— 
a new record for two brother 
professional cricketers. 

^ canoe race for the Inland 
Waterways Association's Chal¬ 
lenge Trophy will be held on 
June 21 on the Great Ouse, starting 
from Bedford Bridge and ending 
at Godmanchester Recreation 
Ground. There will be separate 
classes for single kayaks, double 
kayaks, and Canadian-type canoes. 

\ T the Coronation meeting of the 
Civil Service Sports Associa¬ 
tion next month, the Queen will 
watch a women’s cricket match—- 
the first time since women’s club 
cricket started more than 100 years 
ago that a reigning monarch has 
watched a game. 

When two Surrey opening bats¬ 
men went out to bat against 
Lancashire recently the scoreboard 
showed one of them - as Eric 
Bedser, one of the cricketing twins. 
But after Bedser had been caught 
out it was learned that it was Alec 
and not Eric who had lost his 
wicket! 


JJistory will be made next week 
when a team of Danish 
cricketers will visit this country for 
a short tour, starting at Bourne¬ 
mouth on June 23. Cricket has 
been gaining in popularity in Den¬ 
mark during post-war years, and 
the forthcoming tour is being 
eagerly awaited by'all Danes. 

Stanley Allen, an 18-year-old 
Strand School boy, from 
Brixton, in South London, took up 
running only a little more than six 
months ago. He has made such 
good progress, however, that he 
should soon be prominent in 
British middle-distance running. 

POLICE-CONSTABLE McGREECHAN, 
of the Metropolitan Police, 
does not seem to mind how long 
is his “beat.” He has now won 
the Barking to Southend walk 
(33) miles) for the third successive 
year, and was also winner of-the 
recent Newport Coronation 25- 
mile road walk. 

Dike, father, like son! Roger 
Brews, 22-year-old golfer, won 
•the South African amateur cham¬ 
pionship at Cape Town recently, 
thus following in the footsteps of 
his famous father, Sid Brews, who 
was South African Open champion 
on eight occasions. 

cricket match has been 
arranged between two famous 
North of England orchestras—the 
Halle of Manchester and the 
Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra of 
Leeds. 

J£en Joy, who has been Britain’s 
best all-round amateur cyclist 
for the past four years, is 
now after the professional long¬ 
distance records. ■ I.ast month he 
set up new figures for the London- 
Portsmouth-and-back record'when 
he covered the 137 miles in 6 hours 
12 minutes. A week later he 
broke the London-Brighton-and- 
back record, returning a time of 
4 hours 25 minutes 33 seconds for 
the 104) miles. 
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FOUND AND LOST- 
A BABY HIPPO 

A day-old hippopotamus is a 
very rare find, even in Central 
Africa, and Northern Rhodesian 
farmer Mr. J. Odendaal thought 
it was his lucky day when he cap¬ 
tured a male baby hippo, worth a 
high price to any zoo. 

He spotted it by the bank of the 
Kasia River, near its junction with 
the great Zambesi, 60 miles from 
Victoria Falls. With his African 
overseer, Mr. Odendaal had no 
difficulty in securing the plump 
infant—in fact, it displayed the 
greatest friendliness. 

After reporting his find to the 
Provincial Administration in 
Livingstone, the farmer sought a 
length of rubber hose with which 
to improvise an outsize feeding- 
bottle. Then he wrote to the 
Pretoria Zoo about the animal’s 
sale. 

PROTECTED BY LAW 

But his hopes were soon dashed. 
The district commissioner pointed 
out that the hippopotamus—large 
or small—is fully protected by law 
in Northern Rhodesia. Therefore 
Mr. Odendaal would have to put 
it back where he found it! 

The odd thing about this little 
tale is that 40 years ago the 
farmer’s grandfather found a baby 
hippo not far from the same spot. 
The famous Lewanika, Paramount 
Chief of the Barotse people, made 
a present of the animal to him, and 
it was called Sakapu. 

Mr. Odendaal named his own 
small captive Sakapu II, even 
though he could not keep it. His 
overseer and the hippo had taken 
such a fancy to one another that it 
was quite a forlorn morning when, 
on the river bank, they gently 
lifted Sakapu II into the shallows, 
hopeful that Mrs. Hippo would 
return to find her offspring. 


BUILDING RECORDS 

A New Zealander has used 750 
gramophone records to make a 
roof for his garage at Auckland. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Continued from page 9 

one side, she slowly settled over 
to lean against the rock, rather as 
one might lean a motor-bike, with 
its engine running, against a kerb. 

“Now we must work out this 
business of going in reverse,” Hans 
said. “I don’t have to use that 
remote control contrivance again. 
When we’re using that, we’re put¬ 
ting ourselves entirely in their 
power. They only need to cut the 
energy off and we’re done for. 
When we’re running under our 
own power, the grid doesn’t 
matter. There must be a way of 
running in reverse . . .” 

“Let me get out and have a look 
at the grid from the outside,” Fred 
suggested. 

“All right,” said Hans, “get out 
and see what you can, while I try 
to work out the thread of this 
gear.” 

“I don’t like this at all,” Greta 
said, as Fred jumped out. “What’s 
going to happen if . . 

Before she could finish, some¬ 
thing did happen. A monorail car 
came racing towards us, not from 
behind but from in front. 


The water churned up ahead of it. 
Its driver had not taken the same 
care as we had of travelling in low 
gear, and it looked as if he was 
going to ram us. I dragged Greta 
away from the door. “Hold on to 
something! Get down to the 
floor, quick.” 

With engines roaring, amid a 
shower of spray, the car juddered 
to a standstill a few feet away 
from us. There was a whistling 
ping as a bullet came through our 
front window, close to Hans’s 
head. 

Fred must have seen it fired, for 
he retaliated at once. I saw him 
heave a rock, which smashed 
through the lower part of the front 
window of the other car. 

Afterwards there was a strange 
pause. The engines of both cars 
were ticking over, but the place 
seemed almost silent after the 
skirling brakes, the shot, and the 
crash of glass. Then a man’s voice 
barked out, speaking two or three 
words in Norwegian. “I’m well 
armed and I shall shoot to kill,” 
he added in English. 

To be continued 
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PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 


. aren’t you P 



see that its 
fitted with ... 



BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brakb 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
'i able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE! 

Get tie best oat of 
yonr bike. Write novr 
for FREE BOOK- 
LET packed xrith 
hints on riding and 
' maintenance. 

’FIBRAX LIMITED 

1C TUDOR STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 



STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. TJ.S. A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention,,, and, remember—we send POST 

FREE I 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Parrel Road, RETFORD. Notts. 


FREE 


MINT UNITED NATIONS 

Monthly Prize Competitions. Send 3 d. 

requesting Bargain Approvals. 

CHRISTOPHER STAMPS 

Dept. CN, “Mlona,” Coltlshall, 

' ' ' - Norfolk- —-■- 


SIMPLY MARVELLOUS 

APPROVALS 

They will please you. 

3d. stamp, please, to: 
SPREADBURY MAPP, Philatelist, 
NORTH WARNBOROUCII, HANTS. 


rnrr y 25 large 
r H C L i PICTORIALS 

PLUS PERFORATION GAUGE AND 
PACKET OF HINGES 

Just send 3 d. to cover postage and request 
a selection of my discount Approvals 
' priced l d. each upwards. 

ROLAND HENLEY 

41 VICTORIA ST.. FARNWORTH. LANCS. 



Cricket Fan* Enjoy 
The Thrill* of County,* 

Te*t Match Cricket on your 
own Table at Home with Exciting 

ncuicRiKir 

Unique Bowling, Batting and 



The C N Astronomer writes aheut < « y 

THE NEAREST STAR 


"Which > s nearest star? 

This question lias doubtless 
occurred to many readers, and 
it so happens that at this time of 
the year Alpha Centauri, the nearest 
known star, is due south in the 
evening but, unfortunately, some 
way below the horizon. 

It is not difficult to visualise its 
position, however, for it is in the 
constellation of the Centaur, that 
mythological creature, half-man 
and half-horse. 

As only the head of this Cen¬ 
taur reaches above the southern 
horizon nowa¬ 
days, and as 
Alpha Cen¬ 
tauri is not far 
from the 
creature’s sup¬ 
posed feet, it is 
therefore far 
below the hori¬ 
zon as seen from Britain. 

But it was not always so, for 
more than 5000 years ago the 
entire Centaur, with its brilliant 
pair of stars, Alpha and Beta, and 
the rest of the constellation, could 
be seen as if erect above the 
southern horizon. 

The present position cf the 
Centaur, with only its head above 
the horizon, is due to the changed 
tilt of the Earth’s axis, a movement 
which can be precisely measured 
in time and space. 

There happens to be a bright 
star in the head of the Centaur. It 
is Theta and it may be seen a little 
above the southern horizon be¬ 
tween 10 and 11 p.m. at the present 
time. 

It should be easy to perceive, 
and a good guide to it just now is 
the planet Saturn, which is due 
south at that time and almost mid¬ 
way between overhead and the 
horizon. 

It would be easy to visualise 
Alpha Centauri as the nearest star, 
for it appears very much brighter 
than Saturn, and is in fact the third 


brightest star in the sky. Like 
Saturn it appears yellowish in hue. 

It is at a distance of 4i light- 
years’ journey, and is actually 
composed of two suns which even 
a small astronomical telescope of 
only three-inch aperture will 
reveal. 

These suns are very similar in 
size to ours (as can be seen from 
the accompanying diagram), the 
larger sun being almost identical 
in type to our Sun and about one- 
tenth more massive. The other, 
though also larger than our Sun, 
is about three per cent less 
massive. 

These suns revolve round their 
common centre of gravity, which is 
very much nearer to one side of 
their oval, or elliptical, orbits than 
to the other. They are therefore 
very much farther apart than could 
be shown in the diagram; actually 
their average distance apart is 
about 2170 million miles. 

VAST ORBITS 

As these two suns take about 
78i years to complete their orbits 
they appear to alternately ap¬ 
proach and recede from each 
other. At present they are 
approaching their widest distance 
apart. 

We see how very different is the 
solar system of the nearest star, 
with its “twin” suns, to our Solar 
System. And though so near, as 
stellar distances go, there is no 
evidence that Atpha Centauri 
possesses a family of planets, even 
though bodies the size of Jupiter 
and Saturn would be perceptible if 
sufficiently illuminated. 

There is, however, a remarkable 
body known as Proxima Centauri, 
which appears to be a small dying 
sun of reddish hue, at a distance of 
some 26,040 million miles from 
Alpha Centauri. It is the smallest 
star known, with a calculated 
diameter of only about 60,000 
miles. It may be a world-in-the- 
rnaking revolving round Alpha 
Centauri. G. F. M. 



The two suns o! 
Alpha Centauri com¬ 
pared with our Sun. 


AN ACRE OF REFUGE 


Six miles from Whipsnade Zoo 
is an acre of land where any 
hunted wild creature may find 
refuge and protection. The land 
surrounds the bungalow home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver G. Pike, two 
animal-lovers who for 30 years 
have maintained this private nature 
sanctuary. 

The spot is well-wooded and 
secluded, with a disused clay-pit at 
one end; not, perhaps, a descrip¬ 
tion to gladden the heart of an 
estate agent, but, to a naturalist, 
an ideal haunt. Some 37 kinds of 
birds and 12 different mammals 
have brought up families there. 

Rabbits dwell in a sand-bank; a 
pond was once, and may be again, 
an otter's home; fox cubs and 
badgers are on the visiting list, and, 
of course, communities of field 
mice, voles, arid shrews thrive in 
the long grass. 

In Springtime and summer a' 
varied symphony stirs the tree-tops 
where blackcaps, finches, robins, 
pigeons, doves, and the many types 
of warbler rear their young. The 
nightingale has passed through, 
but has not yet nested there. 


The Pikes have been amply re¬ 
warded for their efforts. Such shy 
creatures as the otter have learned 
to answer a call and take food 
from the hand. 

Wild rabbits, too, hop from 
their burrows at the sound of their 
names, and a pair of badgers 
became so tame that they followed 
their patrons around like dogs. 


PRIZEWINNERS 

The Vidor portable radio offered 
in CN Competition No. 27 has 
been awarded to 
SUSAN A. BAXTER-JONES, 
Kenmore Farm Cottage, 
Whelpley Hill, 

Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Consolation prizes of 10s. each 
were won by Jill Alder, Salisbury; 
Michael Berry, Eastbourne; Duncan 
Brown, Belfast; Jack Clare, London, 
N.ll; Peter Gartrelf, Bushey; 
Roderick Grant, Birmingham; David 
Kember, Wolverhampton; Thelma 
Parsons, Middlesbrough; Dianna 
Peck, Prestatyn; Roger Pemberton, 
Bristol. 

The “odd men out” were: 1, ice 
hockey slick; 2, plate; 3, turnip; 4, 
black; 5, chicken; 6, screw. 
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Here’s 
the watch 
for you! 



you’ll be really proud to own one of these splendid Newmark 
watches. There’s a slim 5 -jewelled watch for girls at 60/-. And 
boys 'can buy a handsome, sturdy man’s watch for 36/9. 

They’re British-made, reliable and fully guaranteed. 


NEWMARK 

36'9to72'- 

At leading jeweller* 

MADE AT CROYDON 
BY LOUIS NEWMARK LIMITED 




SENT fi/. 

FOR °/“ 

nv JAurand-new de luxe Para 

_lx » Tent. All colours. Com¬ 
plete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. Length 7 It. 
3 in sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. wide x 
3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 or 
6 /- deposit and 6 /- monthly. With fly-sheet, 
£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 9/9 monthly. 
Both carr. 1/6. 

GERMAN VISLANDER 

SENT FOR 5/- 

The only lightweight 
German field binocular with 
bending bar eye adjust¬ 
ment. Portable, popular 
weight. Powerful lenses, 
centre focus. Height 6 in., 
width 5 in. Cash price 
55/-. Sent for 5/- deposit, balance 
monthly. With saddler-made case. 


RIDGE TENT balance ^ 

of 

EXPORTr 
ORDER 

^PORTABLE CAMERAS 

Only SO r 6 posTetcTi No wore to pay 




This streamlined grained finished camera 
taking first-class snaps using normal Kodak 
or Ilford, etc., films has genuine fine polished 
lenses, ensuring clear-cut detail. A fixed focus 
Which enables anyone to take good photos 
straight away. 8 exposure roll films 2/5 
extra. 

Please send for FREE illustrated LISTS of 
other Binoculars, Tents, Watches, Clothing, 
etc., TERMS. State LISTS required. 


HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/ 19), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


h arbour Lane, Loug h borough Junction. 

Coronation Stamps; 

to be issued in JUNE, 1953 

Complete Crown Colonial Set of 62 ... 14/3 
and 

CompletesetfromthoothcrCountries (44) 35/6 
or 

The above two sets (total 106 stamps) for 49/6 
Cash with order. Postage extra (inland 3d., 
'Foreign 4d., Registration 6d. in addition to 
the postage). 

These prices are for the unused stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, and 
are subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values should be altered or not issued a 
corresponding alteration will be made to the 
price. 

When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C.N.), South Hackney, London, 
E.9. England. Established 1880. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9i. 
100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different, 1/9; 50,3/-; 75, 5/-; 100,7/-. 
16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. “ C ”) 

41 Victoria St., London, S.VV.I 


TAKE THE ZOO HOME 

on FERRANIA, the film that 
guarantees the very best 
results from your camera at 
all times. 


SCOTTISH MADE KILTS 

in Clan Tartans. The ideal present, colourful 
and lasting. But let it be a real Kilt, made 
by experts. Send stamp, addressed envelope 
giving as many details as possible. Give 
height if for a lady or gentleman and age 
and height if for children, and we shall send 
an estimate. We are expert and experienced 
Kilt makers and guarantee a perfect production. 
For a seven-year-old cost is around £7.0.0 
and for a ten-year-old about £8.10.0. 
Overseas readers should. Air Mail us. 

J. MacDavid & Son, KiltMakert, Creetown. Scotland 



CONJURING 

Send 3d. for Illustrated Catalogue 
and FREE TRICK to 

BCM/TRICKS (C), 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d . stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Sttke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval , particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,400 different sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17 


1 f Send 2\d. stamp for leaflet [REAL Deluxe 

v m DEP_qsiT_& pay _0Ff !RADI0 CR ^T At 


CAMERA 

TAKES 



PLAYTENT SALE 

22/6 


Plus 1/6 
Carr, 
or C.O.&. 


Lens. F.ll. 
1/25 second. 
Time/instant. 5 n x 3". 

Carrying Case 10/6 

0*9 21 '. 

Films 2/6 per roll. 



J Without Earphones 

IN OR OUT-1 2(E 

DOORS |„c. | 

• phones J 
I 30/- £1! 



Real Radio Reception 
—Not a Toy I Earphones 
essential. Ideal for Bedrooms, 
I Invalids, Private Listening, 
- —[Radio-minded boys; etc. No 

No Hooks! Electricity. No 
or Pe gs. j Batteries. Works any where. 
No holes to dig. 4 Sides and 4 | Bakelite case—unbreakable. 
Poles. Very strong reinforced j 4" X 2 V X 4". Plus 1/6 post & 
top, tie flaps. For 2 or 3 kiddies. J packing. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 


On 

Carpets, 
Gardens, Beach? 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. CNP19), 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19. 
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The Bran Tub 


SAMMY SIMPLE 

“GJould you swim across the 
river?” Sammy was asked. 

“ Yes. Look, I’ll show you,” he 
replied, and jumped in. But after 
swimming almost across he called 
. out: “I can’t go any farther,” and 
turning round, swam back. 

FAMILIAR TREES 

r [hir. elder is often little more than 
a bush, but in "damp, loamy 
soil, sometimes reaches a height of 
20 feet. Elder trees often have 
several trunks, the bark of which 
is thick and much twisted. In the 
summer the tree is made very 
attractive by its numerous clusters 
of creamy-white blossoms. The 
small stems are filled with pith, 


JACKO FINDS A WAY TO LIVEN UP THE MUSIC 




which can be scraped out, leaving 
.hollow tubes suitable for pop-guns, 
pea-shooters, and w'histles. The 
wood of an old tree is excessively 
hard, and is sometimes substituted 
for boxwood. Skewers and .pegs 
are made from elder. The ripe, 
black berries are much appreci¬ 
ated by birds. 

In the past berries, bark, flowers,, 
and the pinnate leaves of the elder 
were all used by herbalists. 


Jacko, always willing to help, was 
only too pleased to liven up the music. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
An Odd Nesting Site. As the 
children strolled across the downs 
they noticed a bank pitted with 
rabbit-holes. Suddenly a hand¬ 
some duck appeared; it was about 
26 inches long, with a chestnut 
band below its neck, black and 
white plumage, red bill, and 
pink legs. 

“Did that come from a rabbit 
hole?”gasped Donin astonishment. 

“I believe it did,” replied Ann, 
equally astonished. 

“It was a sheld-duck” explained 
Farmer Gray, hearing of the 
mystery. “Although haunting 
coastal districts and mud-flats, they 
usually come inland to nest and 
quite often occupy a rabbit- 
burrow.” 

Ignorance is bliss 
£jA!D a merry old man from 
Australia, 

"Horticulturists dub me a failure. 
For though l spend hours 
Admiring their flowers, 
l can’t tell a rose from'a dahlia.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Wlicn Billy missed Hie ball 

• 

JJilly a nd Paul decided to go 
to school through the park. 
They had a ball and were 
throwing it to each other. 

Jean came hurrying by. 
“You’ll be late,” she said. 

“There’s plenty of time,” 
said Billy. 

The school was just on the 
other side of the park, and as 
the boys neared the playground 
they saw that it was empty! 

“Here,” said Paul, throwing 
the ball. “We must run!” 

But Billy was looking the 
other way, and the ball went 
past him and bounced over a 
garden fence. 

“Oh dear,” cried Billy, “I 
must get it. I promised teacher 
I’d bring a ball for games this 
morning.” 

By the time they had 
searched for the ball they were 
very late indeed. 

The teacher frowned as they 
hurried in. They explained 
what had happened. • 

“Well,” said teacher, “as you 
have had your games this 
morning, you can spend the 
games period taking these 
books into the next classroom.” 

Billy and Paul looked at 
each other, and decided that in 
future they would play their 
games after they reached 
school. 


GUESS WHAT? 

Although I’m always in my 
bed, 

I have been known to rise. 

My mouth is bigger than my 
head, 

Which may cause you surprise. 
I am always in the same place. 
You can come and gaze your 

fill. 

And this is odd because, you 
see. 

I’m never really still. 

JOAIJ V 

Can you ... 

. . . solve this word square? 
What you must do is take the 
initial letter of each of the 
. objects here and make up a 
word square which will read 
the same both down and across. 
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He hastily mixed a bowl of soap suds 
and poured them into the tuba. 

Hold-up 

(^RIED a happy young bather 
named Hand, 

As he splashed in the waves, "This 
is grand. 

Am I swimming all right?" 

Said his brother, “Not quite. 

Just remove your left foot from 
the sand.” 

Riddle in rhyme 

\ grass enclosure gives my first, 
My next means either charge 
or food; 

My whole’s a bird from colder 
clime, \ 

Which visits us in winter time. 

Answer next week 

Flower Legends » 
T.egend relates that Campion was 
a small boy employed by the 
goddess Minerva, to catch flies for 
her pet owls. 

Each day he would patrol the 
hedgerows with a bladder on a 
stick in which to place the flies. 
But Campion was very lazy and 
would often go to sleep instead of 
working. 

The owls grew thin and the 
goddess repeatedly warned Cam¬ 
pion to mend his ways. For a 
time he would improve, but 
eventually resumed his habits. 

At last Minerva became so 
angry she changed him to a white 
flower. You can still see him 
lurking in the shady hedgerows 
with his bladder, hiding from the 
owls which he nearly starved. 

g CHAIN QUIZ g 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. The bass instrument of the 
brass in an orchestra; an ancient 
Roman military horn bore the 
same name. 

2. Nineteenth-century French 
novelist; wrote on an average four 
books a year for 20 years, besides 
other literary work. 

3. Ancient fortified town on the 
coast of Palestine; captured and 
re-captured during the Crusades, 
notably by Richard I and Philip 
of France in 1191. 

4. Town near Glasgow, claiming 
to be one of the oldest burghs in 
Scotland. Its airport serves 
Glasgow. 

Answer next week 


Said Jacko : “ Now be ought to be able 
to play I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” 

Men of Middlesex 

In the following paragraph, the 
names of four Middlesex cricketers 
are hidden. Can you find them? 
The boys ate their tea in the 
shade of the castle walls. 
“Jim says there are grayling in the 
stream leading off the moat,” said 
Tom, peering into the water. 
“Let’s explore the castle,” cried 
Sam, clambering into a boat. Put¬ 
ting his Thermos safely into his 
pocket, Tom followed. “What an 
old tub! Row near the steps at 
the far end, they are less slippery,” 
he said. Soon the boys were in a 
labyrinth of passages. “Golly, it’s 
like a rabbit warren,” muttered 
Sam. Answer next vteek 

Bleat outlook 

“J say, how did you get on with 
your employer when you 
asked him for a rise?” 

“Oh, he was like a lamb.” 

“What did he say?” .. 

Baa!” 
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ON THESE DAYS .. . 

June 20 this year marks the be¬ 
ginning of the first of several 
Wakes Weeks in the wool and 
cotton towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Different towns take 
different weeks, during which the 
entire town goes on holiday. 

At dawn on June 21, the 
longest day of the year, a modern 
order of druids, dressed in white 
robes and scarlet hoods, will walk 
in procession round Stonehenge 
and then salute the rising sun. 

Hidden Places 

My first’s a kind of hilly peak, 
My next is by the waterside; 
My whole’s a place in Devon¬ 
shire— 

Folk visit it from far and wide. 

Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ answers 

1 Places on directly opposite sides of 
the Earth. 

2 Six. 

3 A junior commissioned officer in 
the British Army. 

4 Definite. 

5 Being appointed a barrister. 

6 Eglantyne Jebb. 

7 903 for seven declared, in 1938. 

8 No. All lightning appears in a 
flash as a libbon-like, irregular line. 
Summer lightning is merely caused 
by the flash being below the 
horizon or behind a cloud, so that 
only the reflection is seen. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Find the Man. 

Manchester, manna, 
many, manufacture, 
mantelpiece, manne¬ 
quin, mansion, man¬ 
acles. 

Chain Quiz. 
Quince.ccllo, Loyola, 
lacrosse. 

Men of Surrey. 
May, Lock, Bcdscr, 
Fletcher. 
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the word for Toffee 




Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the toffees with the “Kreemy” texture. 















































































































